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A GOOD TONIC FOR 
ALL POST-EXAM ILLS 


And After A Day Out In The Cold, 
Dancing and Tea Will Be In 
Order For The Evening 


Skates will clink upon the ice, toboggans 
will fly, and maybe a few snow balls, as 
students in many snow bound colleges for- 
get their exams with Winter Carnivals. 

Hockey, ski, and snow shoe races, skating 
contests, and every form of outdoor winter 
sport will be featured at these events. Dur- 
ing the evenings frost bitten cheeks will 
glow and sting while festive students at- 
tend dances and teas. 

The University of Wisconsin is soon to 
hold an ice boat race which will herald the 
approach of the Winter. Carnival to be held 
February 14. Skating seems to be the 
main feature of the Wisconsin Carnival. 
The main event will be an intra-fraternity 
skating relay, the winning fraternity re- 
ceiving a handsome silver cup two feet 
high. 

(Contiued on page 4, Column 1) 
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Useful Hints for 
Tradition Makers 


Women screamed and children wept as a 
group of Freshmen with shaven heads, 
from the University of Louisiana, invaded 
the Baton Rouge high school, pounced upon 
three teachers and a number of girl stu- 
dents, and clipped off their locks. It was 
during school hours, and the Freshmen 
dragged their weeping victims out into the 
school yard. 


The Student Council recently passed a 
resolution, after the Y. M. C. A. had staged 
a debate on the subject, cailing upon the 
President to abolish this custom by requir- 
ing each student registering to sign a 
pledge declaring that he will not partici- 
pate in hair cutting during his stay at the 
University. 


An interesting glimpse of how some tra- 
ditions originate was revealed during the 
tonsorial debate. It was stated that the 
custom originated 11 years ago when 
a group of upperclassmen clipped a Fresh- 
man’s hair because he refused to visit the 
barber. Other Freshmen who laughed at 
the first victim were also shaved, and so 
a tradition was established. 


HUMANISM 


The merry battle between humanists and 
utilitarians in the American colleges goes 
on. Editors of college papers in the past 
few weeks have taken pot shots at the foes 
of the Liberal College; at the sponsors of 
the vocational in opposition to the cultural 
ideal in education. 


Williams Opens 


At Williams College the editors of The 
Recoré fired the opening guns of the pre- 
sent skirmish. They take a vigorous stand 
in opposition to the utilitarian trend of the 
Williams curriculum and insist that the 
college should teach a man ‘not how to 
make a living, but how to live’. 


“There is coming a time when Williams College, 
having reached the parting of the ways, will have to 
choose between two principles of education; modern 
vocationalism or old-fashioned humanism. She can- 
not straddle both policies if she is to stand upright 
in character and individuality. Of course there is 
always the possibility of choosing the middle path; 
those who cherish a love for the golden mean will 
arise and proclaim its virtue vociferously. 

“In deciding the educational policy of a college, 
however, the danger of devotion to a middle course 
is the danger of coming to possess an ill-defined, 
spotty character standing clearly for neither one 
thing or another. 

“The colleges of the country have become crammed 
to overflowing with earnest youths seeking ‘success? 
through the ‘sesame’ of a college education. Now 
when some thousands of disillusioned youths are 
turned loose on the land, something is bound to hap- 
pen. A great howl has arisen about the impractic- 
ality of a college education. So great was the howl 
that our educational authorities (ambiguous euphe- 
mism, saving us the embarassment of distinguishing 
between faculties and trustees) began to make con- 
cessions to its demands. Courses in economics of 4 
more highly specialized character were introduced ; 
Greek and Latin were allowed to go by the boards 
as non-essentials ; special business schools sprang up; 
and there reigned the present state of uncertainty 
and confusion in our higher educational system. 


vs. MAMMON 


“Williams, originally a college that taught the 
fine old ‘humanities,’ has made some of these con- 
cessions. Greek is gone; Latin is fortunately still 
with us; the usual number of economics courses are 
introduced; and a course called American National 
Problems has been made the equivalent of required 
freshman English. This last is a concession for 
which we shall never be able to forgive our author- 
ities. 

“The point is this: what the country needs, what 
Williams College needs, is a clarification of the 
purposes of a higher education. College training, 
as someone has aptly said, ought to teach a man 
not how to make a living, but how to live, there 
must be a division of functions. If the man of today 
wants to know both how to live and to make a 
living, he must study both~and we doubt if there 
can ever be an institution that can teach both. Let 
our colleges quit this half-hearted attempt at sup- 
plying the popular demand for practicality. The 
humanities in learning have their distinctive values— 
let the business school teach the art of making fifty 
thousand a year. 

“Would that Williams College would let ‘business 
success’ go to the devil and revert to the idea of 
Mark Hoglkins, of being a Mother of Men.”’ 


Harvard Replies 


A Graduate School of Business has been 
established at Harvard. It was recently 
endowed, with a $5,000,000.00 gift from 
George F. Baker, New York financier. 
(New Student, January 24). The Crimson 
believes that Harvard has solved the pro- 
blem that perplexes Williams: 


“Those who fear a contamination of the ideals by 
the necessarily commercial spirit of the Business 
School are placing a cheap estimate on these ideals— 
their strength and worth. The development of the 
Business School is rather to be commended as the one 
satisfactory solution of the problem that is now per- 
plexing Williams. 

“To relieve the College of its half-assumed burden 
of vocational training—that is the true function of 
the Business. School in, the University, as it has 
been of the Law School, the Medical School, the 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 2) 


SMOKE REFERENDUM 
IS TAKEN AT VASSAR 


To Puff cr Not to Puff Is Vital 
Question for Girls in Many 
Colleges 


Vassar students smoke and they aren’t 
ashamed to admit it. When the Student 
Association recently took a census on 
smoking 433 Vassar girls declared them- 
selves to be among the Millions Who Use 
Them. 


Until a year ago Vassar had no smoking 
rule. Smoking was an improper thing, be- 
yond the consideration even of lawmakers. 
Only a few girls were daring enough to 
light up in those days. 

Then came a rule, drastic and unmistak- 
able: 

“There shall be no smoking by any stu- 
dent while under the jurisdiction of Vas- 
sar College.” 

But this did not do away with the prac- 
tice. In fact there was a feeling that smok- 
ing was growing in popularity. Dissatis- 
faction with the rule cropped up and de- 
mands that it be modified. 

By petition of fifteen students, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the student gov- 
ernment, the Student Association took up 
the matter. But before making any change 
it was decided to determine the student 
opinion. So student representatives were 
sent out to question each girl orally. 

The questions asked were: 

“Does your family sanction your smok- 
ing?” 

“Are you in favor of the proposed law 
forbidding smoking in buildings and public 
places?” 

Of the 957 replies received to date 433 
girls admitted that they smoked and 524 
said that they did not. Of the girls who 
smoked 131 admitted that they did so with- 
out the consent of their parents. A smok- 


ing room for the college was advocated by 
183 of the voters. 


Other Schools 


Smoking rules in the other colleges vary 
greatly, according to tradition, environment. 
At Barnard College in New York City, 
smoking is permitted in dormitories and 
some college rooms. Whateyer restrictions 
there are have been imposed by the stu- 
dents themselves for reasons of comfort and 
health. At the other extreme are colleges, 
Mt. Holyoke for instance, where the pen- 
alty for the first offense is suspension. 

The different environments of the wo- 
men’s colleges has made a group action by 
them on smoking regulations impossible. 
For that reason The Women’s Intercol- 
legiate Association of Student Government 
has never taken any stand on the subject 
and barely mentioned it at the Vassar Con- 
ference last fall. 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


GREAT deal of the current discus- 
sion of “higher education” has to do 
with curricula, lecture methods, and 
systems, Yet all of this is utterly 

unreal unless it hinges on the central re- 
lation in college: that between student and 
teacher. And that comes about lke this: 

The young Americano of this age is 
fathered by materialistic Plenty and moth- 
ered by Poverty of the spirit. And we 
share, as young Americans, the traits of 
both father and mother; but we differ from 
them both because we were born on a day 
when both of them happened to be dream- 
ing of Beauty. And so in the heart of the 
young fellow there enters into conflict with 
his other traits a well-concealed and bash- 
ful, but urgent thrust toward harmony and 
light. 

Behold the inarticulate gowk as a fresh- 
man, and see what happens. Thrown to 
the assistants for preparation for the Sys- 
tem, he still has one or two profesors as- 
signed to him who can inspire him. No 
wonder he adores them. Suddenly father- 
less, he needs counsel; lost among the 
comma-hounds, he needs relief. For we 
learn from glamour and beauty and fire in 
persons, and from that alone. 

Here begins the cult of Personality. The 
freshman hears a great deal about this 
poisonous word; and no wonder he is ready 
to believe it! He accepts that teacher whose 
personality he can recognize because it 
likens itself to his father’s. To be sure, it 
looks different. There is a glamour his 
father may not have had; a transcendent- 
ality, a Vision. But the content is the 
same. And it is noteworthy that the father 
is materialistic Plenty, who has cunning, 
ingenuity, and an appreciation of good 
possessions; but who, according to the poet- 
philosopher, sets snares and traps for the 
good and noble man. 

Thus it is that, lured by Personality, the 
freshman becomes the prey of the faculty 
political virtuoso and culture faker, the 
maker of speeches; the sounder of honk- 
honk clothed in language which to the 
freshman is superb; the pious man full of 
kindly opiates; the proclaimer of Loyalty 
and submission and goodness at all costs. 


ROM the snares of such certain 

enemies there is but one escape; 

and that is through the discovery 

of their cheap tawdriness in the 
light of bigger men. 

The true teacher is a Demon. He does 
not show Personality, he seeks it. He was 
not created beautiful; that’s why he hunts 
beauty. He has tortured himself without 
success in trying to create; that’s why he 


~ a clown and a monster. 
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appreciates artists. He is no wise guy; 
that’s why he hunts wisdom. And some- 
times in the search he is rewarded by a cup 
that overflows; this he must share. He 
hunts fine young people, for his spirit is 
driven to procreate in them. He is neither 
a tin Personality nor a wooden wretch. So 
he becomes a sort of mediator between us 
and the gods. Let him become the god or 
the worshipped Hero himself, and his use- 
fulness is past; he becomes a Devil and a 
curse. 


No catalog will distinguish between Per- 
sonalities and Demons, the false and the 
true. Alumni Associations are almost sure 
to choose the wrong one for their praises. 
Faculties can obviously not advise on this. 
The student who tries to find a teacher is 
like a lover seeking a mate. He goes in 
danger of destruction; he has a chance of 
salvation, and no one can help him much. 
It is a job for his own criticism. 


SCAR WILDE has finally been al- 

lowed to make his own full ex- 

planation of the friendship and 

love which led to his ruin. For 
years we have known his heart-searching 
book De Profundis. It now appears that 
this represent only two fifths of a letter to 
Lord Alfred Douglas, his friend. The whole 
letter has been published—in German— 
under the title he himself gave it, Hpistola 
in Carcere et Vinculis. (S, Fisher Verlag, 
Berlin). 

The books destroys the silly schoolboy’s 
nightmare that Wilde was a cross between 
We find it im- 
possible to say more. The record of English 
and American cant and its fury against 
Wilde is too overwhelming. It is just that 
we should be obliged to read him in a for- 
eign language. 


NCE I had a professor who taught 
art. He believed that anything 
contemporary was hardly worth 
observing, because one could not 
judge it yet. 
He thought this fellow Cézanne vastly 
overrated, and his recent successors more 
‘$0. 


He threw pictures on the screen long 
enough to tell us wheré they were hung, 
what painter, what subject, what outstand- 
ing characteristics. We learned these by 
the dozen. He said: 


“A little culture makes an immense dif- 
ference in anybody.”' 

He had a fairly ready wit which caused 
him to be adored by the girls. He generally 
expanded this wit in class against those 
moderns whom he had told me it was too 
early to judge. 

Especially he disliked the crude and 
jangling fellows who were trying to be re- 
volutionary. 

Expositions at his Art Building (Ro- 
manesque architecture) included the pretty 
“decorative” landscapes in imitation of the 
French impressionists of fifty years ago. 
This although he considered Michelangelo 
the greatest painter ever. 


The trouble is that no one paints boldly 
like Michelangelo now. 

He talked about Michelangelo at Y. M. 
C. A. meetings. 

I asked in the art library once for books 
on Baroque architecture. He was away, 
but his secretary assured me that there 
were few books there on the subject, since 
he was for Gothic, and the other art man 
was a Classicist. 

.She had the same gentle voice. 

Dio) A. 
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WIND-MILL 


MEETING OF THE LEAGUE FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF HUMAN ERROR 


Chairlady—-The object of this conference is 
two-fold: First, to decide whether we 
shall call ourselves The League for the 
Prevention of Human Error—or just 
League for the Prevention of Human Er- 
ror. Second, whether our meeting room 
shall be expressionistic in its decorations, 
so as to conform to certain modern tend- 
encies or whether we shall aim to recap- 
ture in our hangings and draperies, a cool 
and reflective medievalism. I take it 
that all present have been informed long 
in advance of the meeting, the nature of 
this conference, and are therefore pre- 
pared to give helpful suggestions. 

1st Male Conferee—I believe we should re- 
tain the full name: The League for the 
Prevention of Human Error. The article 
“the” is indispensable. It helps to bring 
out the full significance of our organ- 
ization. In a way the article “the” crys- 
tallizes our aims. I hope I have made 
myself clear, but what I mean is—er— 
well, take for example, the story of the 
mountain that came to Mohammed. It 
seems impossible—and yet it happened. 
It is just that way I feel about the article 
“the,” 


1st Female Conferee—I, for one, feel that 
the dropping of “the,” would ruin our 
organization. We need symmetry. We 
need a harmonious blending of words in 
order to instill confidence into our pro- 
spective donors. 

2nd Female Conferee—I think that the in- 
clusion of the article “the” lends a pom- 
posity and arrogance to our work, not at 
all concomitant with our aims. League 
for the Prevention of Human Error is 
utterly and superbly explicit. The omis- 
sion of “the” presupposes a humility that 
would be absolutely and irrevocably nulli- 
fied by its inclusion. 

2nd Male Conferee—A curious thing hap- 
pened yesterday. I met Flora, who had 
just come back from Italy. It seems, if 
I ean rely upon certain innuendos, that 
she left Edward to shift for himself in 
Rome. 

1st Female Conferee—Well, they were al- 
ways incompatible. She loves the Vic- 
torians to distraction, and he loves them 
to extinction. , 

1st Male Conferee—Speaking of extinction, 
I just read that some of the American 
Indians are dwindling away to the point 
where only a handful of a certain tribe 
is left. Think of their art—their dances 
—dying with them. 

2nd Female Conferee—Our next dance, for 
prospective donors, now that I think of 
it, should be advertised more extensively. 
We might in that way attract a larger 
public which should by all means be made 
familiar with the yeoman work we are 
doing for them. 

2nd Male Conferee—I don’t think we ought 
concern ourselves very much, with the 
public. Why should we lower our ideals 
to its level. The League for the Preven- 
tion of Human Error must work for 
those elect souls who recognize error and 
who are willing to have us rectify their 
mistakes. Salvation must come from 
without in. 

(Contiued on page 4, Column 1) 
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CO-EDUCATION 


Unrequited Lovers 
Stacomb Artists and Deans 


For the benefit of Sociology Seminars 
making a study of “The Influence of Co- 
education Upon The Student” we submit 
the following data: 

@| Indiana parents are becoming wary of 
sending their offspring to the University 
of Indiana, which they call the “Indiana 
Match Factory,” because so many boys and 
young girls leave home for the Univer- 
sity never to return. Out of the 70 Indiana 
graduates on the faculty 20 are married 
to’ Indiana women. 

q A large number of University of Colo- 
rado students recently gave to the Board 
of Readmissions as their reason for “flunk- 
ing out’: “The pangs of unrequited love 
which prevented them from concentrating 
on their studies.” ' 

@ Dean Goodnight of The University of 
Wisconsin lambasts the Glo-Co gentry of the 
institution: “Aren’t we dancing too much? 
There are 30 public dances a month, and 
80 fraternities and sororities each hold at 
least one party a month. This means 900 
dancing parties a year and an expenditure 
of at least $100.00 a year for dancing. It 
is no wonder the University of Wisconsin 
is reputed the champion in the Big Ten for 
fussing parties, stacomb artists, and lounge 
lizards.” 

Ohio State Lantern protests: 

“The doodle-de-dooers at Ohio State spent 

$151,700.00 in dances last year, while the 
University of Michigan spent a paltry 
$80,000.00.” 
@ As a result of recent marriages on the 
eampus, the Deans’ conference, on recom- 
mendation of the executive council of the 
University of Montana, has passed a formal 
resolution that the marriage of under- 
graduate students while in college is highly 
inadvisable. 

Any marriage where either party is a 

student must be publicly announced to the 
college community. For this purpose, no- 
tice of the marriage must be promptly 
filed with the registrar. Any attempt to 
keep the marriage secret will result in a 
recommendation to the state board of edu- 
cation of indefinite suspension effective 
from the date of the marriage. 
@_ Dean of Women Agnes Husband of the 
University of Kansas believes that college 
marriages seldom end in the Divorce Court, 
because college men and women have the 
best opportunity of knowing each other. 

Dean Husband backs this belief with the 
fact that of the hundreds of marriages that 
have been contracted between the Univer- 
sity of Kansas students since the founding 
of the institution, only one has ended in 
the Divorce Court. The University was 
founded in 1866. 


CLASSROOMS 


Guilford College, North Carolina, is to 
offer a course in the “Outline of Civiliza- 
tion” during the next semester. The 
course is primarily for freshmen although 
others will not be debarred. 

- The course is divided between several de- 
partments. There will be lectures on the 
accomplishments of man, size of the uni- 
verse, geology, the fundamental laws of 
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physics, hygiene, physiology, plant life, 
psychology and sociology. Under the gen- 
eral heading of art, will come lectures on 
language, literatures, printing and sculp- 
ture. 


Experiments 


Such courses, orientation courses, are 
being experimented with in many colleges. 
They aim to give the freshmen a connected 
view of the whole field of knowledge. The 
Wellesley College News criticises the course 
as conducted at that institution: 

“Chaos I is the’ name by which under- 
graduates of the University of Columbia 
designate their freshman orientation 
course. Judging from the attitude of nu- 
merous Wellesley freshmen, the series of 
orientation courses which has just been 
completed might well be termed Chaos II. 
Although appreciation of the purpose and 
possible value of such college orientation is 
not lacking, we have encountered much 
criticism of the method employed.” 


The main criticism directed against the 
course seem to be the “impossibility of 
treating in an adequate manner such com- 
prehensive subjects as form the discourse 
of each lecture.” Furthermore “it has been 
difficult for the lecturer to avoid becoming 
so technical as to be unintelligible to the 
majority of his audience. Although the 
members of the departments have been 
most generous in giving time and thought 
toward making experiment worth while, the 
results seem not to warrant a repetition.” 

The College News suggests that the 
orientation experiment be tried again but 
a more detailed and intelligible treatment 
be made of each subject concerned, and 
that the compulsory feature be abolished. 


Frranker Opinions 


If a student in one of Professor W. R. 
Sharp’s courses at the University of Wis- 
consin wishes to make criticism of the 
course he writes it out in a letter and sends 
it to the professor, and he needn’t enclose 
any return address. 


Professor Sharp believe that by encour- 
aging anonymous letters he gets the 
franker opinions from the students, and 
more of them than he otherwise would. 


SMOKE 


Wanted: 
A Smoking Room 


The girls at Bryn Mawr may light up 
their Pall Malls if they do so within the 
confines of a private dwelling or if they 
take the trouble to travel twenty-five miles 
away from the campus. There is a great 
deal of agitation for the establishment of 
a smoking room on the campus and the 
braver ones demand a referendum on the 
subject. 

Reflects the editor of College News: 

“The smoking question in colleges has 
changed a good deal in the last few years. 
You rarely hear nowadays those epigrams: 
‘smoking is immoral’ and ‘a real lady 
never smokes.’ Our modification several 
years ago of the 25-mile limit rule shows 
the trend of opinion. Hence a study of this 
question by the larger women’s colleges 
and a reorganization of their laws dealing 
with it, are very desirable. Of course the 
individual conditions of each college must 


be considered. Obviously we cannot allow 
smoking in the halls on account of insur- 
ance regulations and difficulties of ventila- 
tion; a smoking room somewhere on the 
campus is a different matter. Perhaps 
also the opinion of the Alumnae should be 
sought. 

“We are not here urging that smoking 
be permitted, that the Book-Shop lay in a 
supply of Lucky Strikes and the lecture 
rooms be filled with the scent of Camels 
instead of chewing gum; but we do urge 
that the Self-Government Association take 
a referendum of the college’s attitude in 
this matter.” 


A law enforcement crusade is now under 
way among the women of the University of 
Michigan. Following the lead of McClin- 
ton, the largest girls’ dormitory, all the 
houses voted to taboo the use of tobacco. 


Students at Nebraska Wesleyan Teach- 
ers’ College who use tobacco will be re- 
fused certificates for teaching, announces 
Dean McProud of the college. 


PERSONAL 


Ther Are Happy 


Miss Anne Gordon, Westhampton (Va.) 
’25,—Because she successfully defended the 
modern “flapper” in debate before an au- 
dience of 1,500 people, against the on- 
slaughts of Rev. G. W. McDaniel, local pas- 
tor of Richmond, Va. 

Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago and 
Harvard Universities—Because President 
Nicholas Murray Butler named these insti- 
tutions as the four outstanding progressive 
universities that are “contributing vastly 
to the progress of the country.” 

President and Mrs. Coolidge and Senator 
and Mrs. Robert M. La Follette—Because 
they have been extended invitations to at- 
tend the University of Wisconsin Prom as 
guests of honor. 


Exceptional 


The University of Wisconsin is congra- 
tulating: itself. Dean Roscoe Pound of the 
Harvard Law School has consented to suc- 
ceed Dr. Edward A. Birge as President of 
the University. 

Dean Pound is a native of Nebraska. He 
is nationally accepted as a leader of pro- 
gressive thought, an able speaker and a 
man of winning personality. He is a recog- 
nized authority in the legal profession and 
author of several standard text books in 
jurisprudence. 

Bulletin: Latest reports are that Dean 
Pound of the Harvard Law School has not 
yet accepted the Presidency of Wisconsin. 
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WINTER SPORTS FOR STUDENTS 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 

Eskimo dogs will drag their sleds about 
the Dartmouth campus, where there will 
be a genuine artic ingloo; toboggans will 
dart across the athletic field, and fancy 
skaters gracefully circle about the rink. 
For three days, the Dartmouth students, 
and their visitors, will participate in out- 
door sports in the afternoon, tea dances 
and fancy balls in the evening. 

The Carnival will extend through the 
afternoon and evening, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday February 5-7. In the after- 
noon intercollegiate cross-country ski 
racers, snowshoe meets and hockey games, 
on the first evening there will be frater- 
nity dances, the second, a play, “Atmos- 
phere”, and fraternity dances. 

Colgate has decided to hold a winter car- 
nival this year, falling in line with Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Norwich, Smith, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, and several other 
New England colleges where the Carnival 
is an established institution. 


(Continued from page 2, Column 3) 


1st Male Conferee—I think the former con- 
feree has no sense of direction at all. 
Salvation can only come in one way— 
That is, from within out. It must first 
be in you before you can get rid of it. 
It is like a sigh, or to be vulgar, yet truly 


Rabelaisian, it is like a belch—It works - 


from within out. It must first be in you 
before you can get rid of it. 

1st Female Conferee—But who wants to 
get rid of salvation? It is the duty of 
our organization, whether we drop or re- 
tain the article “the” to give people their 
salvation. Give it to them, to have and 
to hold forever and a day. 

1st Male Conferee—But to have and to hold 
are not the same thing. A man has a 
wife, but it doesn’t necessarily mean that 
he can hold her. 

Chairlady—I think we are going too far 
afield of the aim of our meeting. Of 
course I can understand your interest in 
Flora and the husband she cast off but 
it does not help solve our problems. Er— 
—by the way—did you say she left him 
in Rome? 

2nd Male Conferee—Yes, in Rome—The 
Eternal City. 

Chairlady—Curiously enough, I thought of 
Venice. Venice! There is nothing more 
glamorous than a gondola in the moon- 
light, The eternal wedding between 
peace and harmony. 

1st Female Conferee—I was just thinking 
that our letterheads might carry a picture 
of a gondola—It would convince our pa- 
trons that we are actuated by the spirit 
of poetry and art without which life 
would be so earthy and commercial. 

Chairlady—Yes—and I think the gondola 
would carry home to them the message 
of harmony which is an indication that 
all error has been eliminated. It is only 
when mistakes creep into our lives that 
discord reigns supreme. 

2nd Male Confereé—Pardon, but it is 5 P. 
M. now and I must be present at the 
meeting of The Workers Emancipation 
Guild at 5.30 P. M. I beg to be excused. 

Chairlady—Item two on the agenda is still 
to be discussed: Shall our meeting room 
be expressionistic in its decorations, so as 
to conform to certain modern tendencies, 
or shall we aim to recapture in our hang- 
ings and draperies a cool and reflective 
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medievalism—But time is fleeting and 
art is eternal, as the wise poet said. I 
will therefore entertain a motion for ad- 
journment. 

ist Female Conferee—I move that we ad- 
journ. 

Chairlady—Meeting adjourned. 


HUMANISM vs. MAMMON 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 2) 


Dental School, and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The hierarchy of the American educational 
system is gradually crystallizing; and with wise 
guidance Harvard College is assuming its own and 
proper place in that order. It is now free to pursue 
the high ideal of teaching men “how to live.” To 
Williams and all the other colleges who are still 
straddling the path it can but offer its present rela- 
tion to the Graduate vocational schools as evidence 
of what can and must be done.’ 


Kneeling to Mammon 


One of the editors of the New Republic, 
C. E. Ayres, arrives at the same conelusion 
in an article entitled “Is Commerce Edu- 
cation?” 

“Not every university, of course,” says 
Mr. Ayres, “boasts a temple to commerce, 
with unilateral light, elevators, telephones 
in every room, and a pair of pillars at the 
entrance to symbolize architecture. But 
this is universally the road to growth. . 

“By grace of the Credit System, our 
colleges all up and down the land are com- 
pounding with Greek and literature, math- 
ematics and biology new credits, uncouth 
to academic ears, in accounting and sales- 
manship, railroad administration, and labor 
from the standpoint of the business man- 
ager . 

“Humanism, culture gets its definition,” 
states Mr. Ayres,” by contrast with Com- 
merce and industry . . There can be no 
compromise between trade and the life of 
the spirit The period of education 
which youth is allowed for the cultivation 
of its mind cannot be shared with appren- 
ticeship for trade because the two cannot 
be mixed. 

“The insertion of business courses in the 
curriculum not only lends countenance to 
this contradiction, it incorporates it in the 
faculty. Not only does the institution as 
a whole bend the knee to Mammon; he has 
his personal representative upon its staff, 
his professors of financial manipulation, in- 
structors in labor management, and assist- 
ant professors of tax dodging ... ” 

Because the administrators and faculties 
of the colleges of business “talk as though 
they conceived themselves to represent bus- 
iness unredeemed,” their influence on lib- 
eral education is harmful. “When all the 
instruction in economics is confined to the 
school of commerce, as is the case, for ex- 
ample, at the University of Minnesota, or 
when the school of commerce is able some- 
how to dominate the whole group of social 
science departments as- was true a short 
time ago at the University of Chicago, the 
resultant situation is as unfortunate for 
liberal education as could be imagined.” 

This is however merely a passing phase 
in the evolution whose outcome Mr. Ayres 
looks upon hopefully: “If business is all 
powerful and can have its way the way it 
will take is a business school of law or 
medicine. It will exact seven or eight years 
of university study of which the first four 
will be the liberal college course, somewhat 
concentrated upon preparatory subjects. 

“The concentration will save liberal edu- 
cation, though not without risk and fairly 
heavy casualties. Wherever a college of 
business is in process of organization and 


promotion, confusion of counsels is certain 
and temporary eclipse of liberal thinking 
and study almost inevitable. That is the 
nature of the case.” 


In Canada 


Meanwhile the editors of two Canadian 
papers, the McGill Daily and The Varsity 
of the University of Toronto take a stand 
for the broader view of the purpose of the 
University. 

The Editor of the McGill’ Daily is in- 
censed by the “practical” educational ideals 
of the recent founders, in New York, of a 
Universiy of Applied Chemistry: 


-“The source of misunderstanding would appear to 
lie in a misconception of what a university education 
should consist. Some there are, who if permitted, 
would change our universities into veritable trade 
schools wherein so-called practical things would be 
taught to the complete exclusion of the humanities. 
Nearly all large universiti¢s give instruction in engi- 
neering, law and medicine; but while an effort is 
made to keep abreast of the times, more attention 
is rightly placed upon a firm groundwork of prin- 
ciples as a basis for numberless variations in prac- 
tical application. 


“There are better places to learn blacksmithing, 
salesmanship and typing than in a university, but 
there are few places wherein in the short space of 
four years, one may obtain such an intensive char- 
acter training as is obtained: in the old-established 
and recognized university.” 


The same question is stated (and an- 
swered) by the editor of Varsity: 


“The question is—shall the University train its 
students to become remarkable dentists, machinists or 
pharmacists or to fit him to become over and above 
any occupation whatsoever, human beings? 

“The nobler studies have a double utility. They 
give the human mind its highest satisfaction and 
they do the most for the advancement of the race, 
of real civilization. That they bear no relation to 
the pay envelope is the chief merit. 

“Let us get away from the rut of specialism and 
broaden out into an appreciation of those things 
which will prevent us from being turned into an 
army of Robots. A frank severance of the two aims 
and ideals, that of culturism and utilitarism, would 
be a little too Utopian and on the other hand we 
run bang-up against the time element in trying to 
combine them. In any case, let there be a lot more 
learning for its own sake.’’ 
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